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IG FOR A PAST FUTURE 


STAR WARS: THE PASTICHE OF MYTH AND THE 
YEARNIN‘ 
By Robert G. Collins 


generalized and popular experience. Psychological subtleties and 
complex understanding aside, film can provide narrative qualities along pathways 
where the word can ‘only in stumbling fashion. The classic example, of 


portant, it demonstrates a need, and a growing desire, for positive myth, a force 
to bolster the life patterns of common man. “Humankind,” in T.S. Eliot's famous 
phrase, “cannot bear too much reality,” and since World War II even popular fare 
has been a heavy dose of cynicism, pessimism, and the ugly truth. The pendulum 
nears another swing: we are ready — more than ready, eager — for mythic heroes. 
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ly steals from such movie antecedents as the original Wizard Of Oz, from the 
Glasic movie and pulp westerns based on the frontier tradition, from the old 
World War I and World War Il flying battles. In fact, it is done so deliberately th: 
a second considerations forces one to drop the word “steal” and substitute an- 
‘other verb: Lucas weaves together these elements of modern myth and ties them 
to earlier ones that have long since embedded themselves in our historical con- 
sciousness. The result is a new and effective narrative technique. 

Because he is creating visual literature, language becomes secondary, a simple 
supplement to the camera’s flowing image out of which emerges the myth.! The 
lines of dialogue, virtually all drawn from stock situations, are audible gestures, 
the phrasing 10 familiar that we need hear only half a sentence to know what the 
second half will be. And yet satire is clearly neither intended nor unwittingly 
achieved. Lines that, out of the context of their amalgamation in this work, would 
be absurdly hackneyed, here evoke only a smile of pleasure at their familiarity in 
an exotic world. Cliches, as often as not, are folk wisdom; they only become plati- 
tudes (their rancid form) when they occur in an irrelevant situation. Not infre- 
quently humor depends on them. The difference between Star Wars and, say, 
Woody Allen's scifi film Sleepers is that Star Wars takes its frame of existence 
seriously at each step, although it includes at the same time a great amount of fun. 
It creates a world as separate as that of Spenser or the medieval romance. Through 
it we become voyeurs, visual eavesdroppers, on an alternate history from our own 
but one in which all of our emotional realities are recognizable. Undoubtedly 
there are less obvious others, but Star Wars confronts us as the first omnibus work 
of generalized myth in the film medium? 

Beginning with the advertising blurbs, much has been made of the deliberate 
distancing of this work. It takes place, we are told, “long ago, in a galaxy far, 
far away.” The classic fairy tale “once upon a time.” Within the story are many 
sentient life forms, monsters to our view, who live in a communal pattern shared 
by human beings. Yet, it is clearly a world in which surrogates for ourselves— 
recognizable human beings of the ordinary sort, going about mundane activities— 
live. As the story unfolds, we share their identity. On the other hand, the setting 
and technology are, from our point of view, clearly futuristic, involving space 
travel at speeds beyond that of light, interplanetary commerce and warfare, laser 


phase history — the initiation of the young hero. As with Uther 5 

Red Cross Knight, and others, the surname is definitive: Skywalker, the champion 
who will traverse the serial seas of the universe, fighting the remote and awesome 
forces of evil know as the Empire. The first name, Luke, as George Lucas himself 
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must know, given his own surname, is one that means “Light,” the visual life-nur- 
turer of the cosmos. Another myth operates in complementary fashion at the out- 
set: Luke is apparently a farm boy who yearns to get away from the monotony of 
daily life, doing domestic chores around the home place. A standard popular 
myth, that of the yokel who turns out to be a great natural fighter, it is also illu- 
sory and gives way before an older and more classical one: Luke in dis- 
puise. His true father was not a farmer at all, but one of the renowned Jedi 
Knights, an ancient and now almost extinct society of noble warriors banded to- 
gether in the name of truth and honor in a sacred mission against tyranny. As 
hero, Luke is thus certified by a dynastic heritage; and that, one which is related 
to the father, for the traditional saga hero is virtually motherless in contrast to 
the modern psychologically defined literary protagonist of involuted concerns. 


escaped capture being pursued 
by the Imperial forces, is the occasion for bringing together Luke and the aged 
wise man who will be his mentor, the Merlin who will teach him the arcane secret 
of his warrior priesthood. (Obi Wan) Ben Knobi is the last of his father's com- 
panions, the last of the true Knights from “before the Dark Times, before the Em- 
pire." It ia he who delivers to Luke the “magic sword,” the ancient laser sword 
that was the traditional weapon of the Jedi Knights, passed on from the mythic 
father to the chosen son now grown to man's estate. It is, of course, Excalibur, 
the sword of Siegfried, the Armor of Achilles, the Singing Sword of Prince Vali- 
ant, to link modern pop literature with its forebears. As is true with all magic 
weapons, Luke must learn to master it and, as Ben Kenobi tells him, it is only by 
faith, a complete acceptance of “the Force” that this will eventually be possible. 
He must become pure, by freeing himself of doubt. 

Ben Kenobi himself 
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tive Sand People from whom he rescues the youth, Luke. It is he who invests 
Luke with the Quest, the freeing of the Princess Leia Organa, through which his 
destiny as hero will be fulfilled. As guardian of the Secret, the old man is the 
means of the escape for the others from the Imperial Space Station known as the 
Death Star. In a battle with the Dark Lord of the Sith, Darth Vader, a Black 
Knight who was once his prize pupil but now, having chosen to use his magical 
power for evil, is chief warrior to the I Governor, Ben Kenobi delivers his 
fateful prediction: though he must yield to the younger man's physical strength, 
in being struck down he takes on new spiritual and will rise in death more 
powerful than 
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arth; but in time of greatest peril for the young prince of whom he has become 
the good spirit, he will return as a voice whispering the way to salvation. The aged 
Oedipus, Jesus, King Arthur in his turn, from Barbarossa to Quetzelcoatl the list 
could go on of those mythic heroes who, their immediate earthly task done, van- 
ish without physical death and in so doing remain as active spirit whose return 
promised in time of need. Darth Vader himself, a black-clad monstrous power, is 


leaving the son an heritage of moral obligation, Luke is raised by surrogate 
father — the cautious Uncle Owen, who strives to protect him from his dangerous 
dentiny by falsifying his heritage. This attempt inevitably fails, of couse for the 
heroic-moral instinct is within the youth. Luke has, then, no close ties of family, 
no real personal concerns to hold him back from his grand fate, no guilt or sexual 
distractions — at least within this first cinematic volume of what promises to be a 
chronicle series.) Physically, the Luke shown by the film, which in a literary 

means the author's description, is clear-eyed and innocent of face, fair- 
haired and slender, graceful without effeininacy. In what may be a subtle compari- 
son achieved through casting, he bears a distinct physical resemblance to Ben 
Kenobi, his early master, spiritual guardian, and the Fisher-King whose task as 


Sam Weller; he is Romeo's Mercutio, D’Artagnan's Three Musketeers, The Lone 
Ranger's Tonto, Tom Sawyer's Huck Finn, perhaps Huck Finn's Jim. The name of 
Han Solo (an echo of earlier television's Napoleon Solo?) witi: the unavoidable 
fusion of the two parts (Han/s/olo) suggests his freedom from the constrictive 
Skelin, nas es Seats be a: of esas, Mesa A sss, be bee's sees 
space ship that no Imperial police craft can match for speeds by 
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anyone trying to detain him, he shoots first and asks questions later, if at all. One 
of the more amusing scenes in the story occurs when, after taking over a control 
room of the enemy, he pretends to be the officer in charge when the Command 
Post calls in to find out what is wrong. Patently unconvincing, Solo is asked for 
his identification code and, with a grimace of frustration, responds by 
blasting the audio panel 2o dust. Solo himself has a side-kick, since even second 
knights must have their squires, his first mate, the giant monster Wookie, whose 
name, Chewbacca, is clearly one of authorial whimsy. Alternately brav- and comi- 
cally fearful, Chewbacca is one of the good monsters. Physically, he is a visual 
copy of Bert Laht’s Cowardly Lion in the early film version of The Wizard Of Oz. 
“That film is further drawn upon for a more prominent character, the robot See- 
Threepio (C3 PO), who is a gilded version of Jack Haley's Tin Man, creaking 
along, worrying about rusting in the rain, in the original Oz. While no Judy Gar- 


Achieved pretty much through plaintive beeping sounds and movements of a 
swivel head, Artoo’s gulping with fear, his faltering steps and figurative clenching 
of his teeth as he plows determinedly forward are effectively complemented by 
the fretful complaints of the over-civilized See- ', who serves as his trans- 
lator and is reluctantly devoted to the brave little Artoo. When Artoo is captured 
by the hooded Scavengers on the desert road, he topples over in a faint that would 
have done justice to Harold Lloyd or Buster Keaton. As some of the earliest 
makers of film comedies proved, the camera does not need to talk; and with the 
skill of modern technical effects engineers and editors, that camera can make al- 
ternate worlds and even alternate beings come to life in the most 
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cow: 
boy than of the Biblical author. Through the ingenious use of stock dialogue in 
an exotic setting, the frontier planet Tatooine on which Luke is raised loses its 


in a number of shoot-outs. Appropriately, too, for this situation, the hackneyed 
nature of the incidents suggests at times the mock violence of a Tom-and Jerry 
animated cartoon. For example, in one scene, Han Solo and Chewbacca are run- 
ning in pursuit of a group of Imperial guards that they have routed; suddenly the 
soldiers realize that they outnumber their two attackers, turn, and the pursuers 
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to their consternation become the pursued, falling over each other in slapstick 
haste. A further pop comic effect is achieved when the captive Princess Leia Or- 
gana, clad in classical white tunic though she is, turns out to be a tough-minded 
gal who, when they are trapped and her male would-be rescuers are milling around 
in confusion, shorts in exasperation, says “Let's blast our way out out of here.” 
and grabbing a gun from one of them promptly fits her words to action by blow- 
ing a gaping hole in the nearest wall. A scrappy heroine, she plays the role of the 
suppliant maiden in the tradition of Una in Spenser's Faerie Queen with all the ap- 
lomb of Calamity Jane in Buffalo Bill's Original Wild West Show. 

A further element in the pastiche is employed for the climax of the story. A 
squadron of rebel (i. e. good guy) fighter pilots seek to knock out the Death Star 
which, as the clock ticks down to the final seconds, is about to blast into oblivion 
the planet on which is centered the rebellion against the evil Empire. Only as one 
sees it used here does it become apparent how thoroughly World War I and World 
War I air battles have become part of the mythic texture of this century. Eve 
the situation is one repeated many times earlier: a virtually suicidal bombing run 
down a narrow passage, bristling with enemy guns and sheltered by a canopy of 
enemy interceptor planes, a mission that only the smallest, single-man fighter 
could possibly undertake — and with the whole war at stake. The dog-fights, the 
dialogue in which they are conducted (“Look out! You've got one on your 
taill” “Where? Where? I can't see him!”) and even the way in which a doomed 
plane is locked into the pilot's gunsight are straight from the 1930s and early 
40s. Playing two myth identities, the Dark Lord who was Ben Kenobi's fatal 

appears here as the Von Richthofen of the Star War, the inesc 


(Tarquin) apparently died when it was blown up: but at the offset we had been 
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told that there are other Imperial Governors. Theoretically there is even an Em- 
peror in some remote Imperial Peking. The evil warrior known as the Dark Lerd, 
Mith his magic power over men's minds, is last seen hurtling off through space in 
2 fighter ship that is out of control, but no one raised on Saturday afternoon 


rare ete face anticipating horrors that ave not yet been bora; Feat made 
incarnate and then controlled. Perhaps the key scene for this aspect of the work is 


eyed Luke here sees all of the fearful figures of remote worlds together 
in the universal indulgences of the flesh. ', when Luke is threatened 
by them, it is Ben Kenobi's sword, that of faith, which in a thunderbolt 
kills the attacking monster. Again, one may ‘Spenser's Red Cross Knight 
in the Faerie Queen, along with other heroes whose shield was their 

‘Ritual actions though these are, we accept their reality through the skill with 
which the sensual creates excitement in us. The very intensity of such art 
makes the excitement genuine and vital, while the underlying y of it 
leaves it as humor. In brief, excitement becomes a kind of humor, is delight. 
‘The mind, to the extent that it contemplates it, adds to the complexity of pleasure! 
horror: My God! What if it were real! Of course, it functions best because one 
need not even think of it in order to feel it and have the breathlessness of stimu- 
lated adrenalin merge into laughter. The eyes of spectators a of 
Star Wars shine. There is a scarcely defined of fear and joy, 
‘which means that all of the great science-fiction works, from those of Jules Verne 
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We enjoy them, without the restraint of high solemnity called forth by a work 
t analyzes ruthlessly and so insists upon the inevitable failure of man as he now 


is 

Finally, what has George Lucas achieved by bringing such older myths as the 
Arthurian hero together with the myths of twentieth century popular art forms? 
First of all, he rediscovers the old myths for us, of course.5 At the same time, he 


an idealized seen as youthful) returns to purge a 
decadent present. If the old myths had fallen into disuse, and new ones had not 
yet reached the dignity of art, in Star Wars we have a cleat 

to make them glitter with new life as they become one. And the cliches? If the 


of excitement that yields humor. It is in 
some such quality that their very human center lies. Star Wars, through its pecu- 
liar mixture, retrieves such a past and carries it into the future, making the old 
fable of a fateful youth rising to combat universal tyranny into a paean of com- 


familiar ‘deepest of our mythic instincts, there is a glory about it. 
NOTES 
I Released in the summer of 1977 in a theatre-saturation pattern of distribution for 
certain films selected for special treatment, Star Wars was actually in 1975 but with- 
held. The book version bears the copyright date of December, 1976 (N. Y.: Ballantine 


and shows evident signs of being a narrative description extended from the earlier film. AS 
‘written literature, it is mach less effective than the film, for several of the reasons detailed in 


21 do not here refer to films of such distinguished individual achievement that they force 
eimavoes, poima Saunan x sath sed isina alaiak bx dade one sie, ay oe 


world, The Adventures of Luke Skywalker seems to aim at a cinematic 
modern alvernate world of written literature created by J. R. R. Tolkien. 
‘The inventive genius of Tolkien, what one might call the genius of whimsy, is quite distinct 
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years. 

Every age must rejuvenate the great myth with its own voice and through its own forms, 
‘or lose them. The myths do not die; our capacity for understanding, like literacy in a non- 
literate age, simply atrophies. 


